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ARRIVAL AT THE GIPSY CAMP. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE HERMIT OF THE SIERRA. 


Wuen Digby turned from the terror-stricken woman, 
he entered what appeared to him the path indicated 
by the Catalan. Some sort of track it certainly was, 
but rough and winding was a mild description of the 
tangled zigzag, which, instead of leading down to a 
sheltered dell, fit to be the summer residence of the 
Cordovan kalifs, seemed to rise at every step. ‘The 
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mountain sides have many inequalities,” thought 
Digby, ‘it will descend by-and-by,” and he pressed 
on, heedless of the forest brambles which rent his 
winding-sheet, and the rugged ground over which he 
stumbled, for most of his walk was in darkness. The 
hope of reaching the gipsy camp before the wander- 
ing tribe should start on their journey northward 
gave him strength and spirit, notwithstanding his 
long imprisonment. Under their guidance he could 


find his way to Toledo, which, besides being the 
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prescribed course, was the most desirable destination 
for him. It was near enough to Madrid to commu- 
nicate with the English embassy, which was then 
occupied by an old friend of his family, through whom 
he might get the money to pay Senor Grabo, intelli- 
gence regarding his friends in England and the 
whereabouts of his ship. Moreover, Rosada de 
Valdez was there, and he pushed on with a stout 
heart; but higher and higher still the ground was 
rising, till his walk became a climb, and now he 
could hear somewhere close by, but sounding deep 
and hollow, the murmur of a mountain stream. The 
Catalan had not mentioned that in his list of land- 
marks. Digby paused and looked about him ; 
through an opening in the shade he could see the 
whiteness of the early dawn coming over the sky, and 
the stars fading before it; but no sight of the hidden 
waters could he catch through the tangled mass of 
verdure on all sides. 

Still the hollow murmur came up as if from 
beneath his feet, and fearing he might be on the 
brink of a torrent, Digby drew aside the oyerhanging 
boughs to peer down, when his arm was grasped, it 
seemed by the hand of askeleton, but strong enough 
to draw him right into the thicket, and a harsh voice 
cried: ‘“‘Come along, brother, come along; you are 
from the other world, and so am I; but I know 
where you want to go, and I will guide you to the 
hermit.” 

Captain Digby had little of the superstition of his 
age, but for the first moment he believed himself in 
the hands of something ‘‘ uncanny,” for the 
which he saw by the uncertain light was that of a 
man, but covered with hair, and something like short 
horns on its head. Imnstinctively he ejaculated a 
prayer for preservation ; but another pull brought 
him toa more open spot, where he perceived that his 
unceremonious acquaintance was but an earthly 
man clad in doublet and hose of goatskin, with a 
tattered montero or pointed cap on his head, an un- 
kempt beard, and a wild and singular look. The 
sight of any. human being was welcome in the track- 
less wilderness, and Digby at the same moment 
observed that the stranger had done him a good 
service, as the increasing light revealed a precipice 
on his left-hand overhanging the deep bed of a 
torrent, which, lessened by the summer heat, sent up 
that subdued and hollow murmur. ‘‘ Many thanks, 
friend,” he said; ‘‘ but for your hand I might have 
slipped into the torrent, though somewhat warned by 
its sound ; but the shade is deep and dark, and I am 
a stranger to the place. Can you direct me to a gipsy 
camp in this quarter?” 

‘Yes, oh yes, come along!” and still keeping a 
fast hold of his arm, the stranger started off at a 
pace which Digby kept up with as best he could. 
Their path lay along the precipice, which seemed to 
grow narrower as they advanced. On the right it was 
bounded by one still higher, on the left was the depth 
and the torrent, with another cliff of equal height 
beyond, and shaggy pines on either side formed an 
archway through which the early morning light 
gleamed in at intervals. Every moment the stranger’s 
pace was increasing, and the path was growing more 
steep and narrow. 

‘Hold, friend!” said Digby ; ‘‘ you may know this 
ground, but I do not, and if my feet slip, we may 
both finish our course in the torrent; let go my arm 
and I will try to follow you.” 

‘No, no,” cried the stranger, in the same harsh 
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tone; ‘“‘ you must come on to the hermit, and be con- 
verted from heresy. He keeps an Inquisition of his 
own up here; but you need not be in the least afraid, 
there is no chamber of question, and he never burns 
anybody.” 

‘‘T don’t understand you, friend,” said Digby, 
making a vigorous attempt to free his arm; but the 
stranger’s grasp was like that of a vice. 

‘‘No, no,” he cried, ‘‘you must come on and be 
converted. There is my own Carola beckoning ; she 
never speaks to me, because I was a familiar—you 
understand ; they don’t like familiars up there, where 
she lives,” and he pointed upward to the sky. 
‘But she comes down and speaks to him many a 
time, that is how he has learned to be so good and 
patient.” 

Digby made another desperate effort to release his 
arm,,.as all at once it became clear to him that his 
guide on that dangerous path was a lunatic. But 
the effort was in vain. 

Though thin and haggard, the man was tall and 
powerful beyond himself, and kept his hold with the 
strength and recklessness of insanity. Digby felt 
that he was losing his footing, and clutched at one 
of the overhanging pines by way of holdfast in the 
struggle, when he heard a voice say, ‘‘ Stop, Miguel, 
stop!” and a man dressed almost exactly like his 
wild companion, except that he had no montero, but 
a long grey beard and hair, came quickly down the 

ath. 
or Are there two of them ?” thought Digby; but the 
new-comer was not less amazed at the sight of 


“Who art thou?” he said. 

“An unlucky man,” said Digby, “ obliged to 
travel in this guise for reasons not of my own choos- 
ing, and like to get into the torrent with this friend 
of yours, who seems to be out of his mind.” 

‘Tt is so, friend; but you are the first man he has 
seen for many a day,” said the new-comer. ‘This 
is a perilous path, and you seem worn out with 
climbing. Follow me a few steps farther, and I will 
give you rest and shelter, though my home be but a 
wild one. Let him go, Miguel.” 

The insane man seemed under his command, for 
he let go instantly, and ran on before them, capering 
and muttering something about heretics, while Digby, 
completely exhausted, and thankful for the promised 
rest, followed his new conductor for a turn or two 
by the help of the advancing day, till the steep path 
terminated in a kind of ledge just above the torrent, 
and overhung by a mighty crag at which the cliffs 
on either side met. But in the crag there was an 
arched opening by which the three entered ; and he 
found himself in a circular cavern fitted for human 
habitation by a few primitive pieces of furniture, a 
hearth, in the construction of which nature had been 
but little assisted by art, and a cleft in the rock 
above, which served at once as a chimney and a 
window. 

‘Sit down, and welcome to my poor abode,” said 
the grey-haired man, pointing him to a rude settle 
on one side of the hearth, while he stirred up the 
wood fire till it broke into a cheerful blaze, for the 
mountain cave was cold, and admitted little day- 
light. 

ec Thanks, friend,” said Digby; ‘‘a seat and a 
welcome anywhere are valuable things to a man in 
my condition, and—seeing the stream is not far off— 
could you add to them a cup of water, and let me 
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know your name, that I may have the pleasure of 


. drinking your health in it ?” 


‘‘They call me the Hermit of the Sierra, friend, 

that is the only name I have; and yours, if I mistake 
not, is Edward Digby. ‘This wine will serve better 
to drink my health and restore your own than cold 
water,” said the grey-haired man, bringing a wooden 
bottle from a convenient corner, and filling up a cup 
of the same rustic ware, which he presented to his 
guest. 
° « Your health, master hermit, and my best acknow- 
ledgments for this good wine,” said Digby, as he 
drained it with considerable relish and more astonish- 
ment to find himself so fullyrecognised by the strange 
figure whom he felt certain he had never seen 
before. 

“There are no acknowledgments needed, friend, 
for the duty of hospitality, which I have seldom had 
within my power, yourself being the only stranger 
that ever entered my dwelling. But tell me, of your 


courtesy, What business brought you so far out of the 


track of men, and how did you get into the hands of 
my poor companion? You need not fear his inter- 
ference with your tale, for yonder he lies fast asleep,” 
said the hermit, pointing to a low bed at the farther 
end of the cave, where Miguel had laid himself 
down. ‘‘ Are you not Edward Digby, a valiant cap- 
tain of the English nation, and nephew to one of the 
same name, who played a soldier’s part in the sur- 
prise of Cadiz; and did you not show singular friend- 
ship to one Don Enrique de Valdez in the Spanish 
Main?” 

“T am bound by a solemn oath,” said Digby; 
“but it is the spirit, and not the letter of his vow, 
that binds a man of honour. Since you know so 
much regarding me, and seem to be a man of sound 
judgment and good faith, I will plainly relate my 
story, that in case I should leave my bones in these 
mountain solitudes, which are beyond my making 
out, though I have travelled a good deal by land and 
sea, there may be some one to do my memory justice, 
and cast a true light on my actions, which otherwise 
might appear to be insane, if not evil.”” And he 
forthwith gave the hermit a clear account of all 
we had happened to him since his coming into 

ain. 

the latter sat atthe opposite side of.the fire, listening 
with silent and earnest attention, till he had finished, 
and then said: ‘‘ Noble Captain Digby, the hand of 
Providence, whose working is too deep for man to 
trace, is evidently in the singular adventures which 
brought you to this cavern, where I have dwelt for 
more than thirteen years. You alsoare aman whom 
I can trust by circumstances as well as by character ; 
know then that I, who may seem so strange and 
savage to your eyes, am no other than Lorenzo de 
Valdez, the father of Don Enrique and his fair sister 
Rosada. You look astonished, my friend, as well 
you may; the real events of some lives are more 
marvellous than anything which poets and tale-tellers 
have imagined. I was condemned on a false charge 
to perpetual imprisonment in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, as you have doubtless heard; but my 
poor companion Miguel was made the instrument of 
my escape. In my fortunate days, before disgrace 
came upon my name, or ruin upon my family, 1 had 
the happiness to save from perishing in the Guadal- 
quivir, by the upsetting of a boat, and before her 
father’s eyes, his only child Carola—a fair, delicate, 
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bound up; for the wolf and the vulture love their 
young, and so did the familiar of the Inquisition. I 
saved Oarola’s life, but it did not last long; her 
Maker called her early to himself out of an evil world; 
she died of a rapid decline at the end of the year in 
which I was condemned, and all the heart that 
Miguel had went with her to the grave. For the 
sake of that dead child, he did what probably no 
familiar ever ventured on before or since. According 
to his own account, she appeared to him, and would 
not let him rest till he wrought my deliverance, which 
I hold to have been but the effect of a troubled mind 
and an excited fancy ; at any rate, being in high trust 
and confidence with the Inquisitors, he contrived— 
at what a risk to himself you may imagine—to bring 
me out of their fearful hold, hidden away in a chest 
of lumber, and the old clothes of victims, the disposal 
of which was one of his perquisites. My escape was 
never known, nor even suspected, because Miguel 
also contrived to replace me in the dungeon by one 
whom he smuggled up from the oubliettes ; there was 
a change, I believe a promotion of the Cordovan In- 
quisitors soon after, and that man went to the galleys 
in my room, and perished in the North Sea, without 
a suspicion that he was not Lorenzo de Valdez. 
Once out of the Aleazar, I got up to the mountains 
with the help of the shepherd Elasco, than whom 
man was never more true and trusty; and knowing 
that there was no security for me in the common 
tracks of men, I climbed up here, and made my 
dwelling in the cave of the rock. Through the 
shepherd’s assistance, and the inaccessibility of the 
place, I have been enabled to live unrecognised and un- 
heard of; my existence was a secret too dangerous 
to be entrusted to my kindred or my children. The 
isolation of my abode, and the mystery with which I 
surrounded myself, enlisted the superstition of the 
mountaineers in my favour, and kept prying eyes and 
gossiping tongues at a distance. When I had been 
some seven years a dweller in this cavern, I found 
one night—for that was my safe time for going abroad 
—poor Miguel wandering wild in the forest. Mad- 
ness had fallen upon him—a fate which frequently 
overtakes the familiars of the Inquisition, as might 
be expected from their fearful employment and re- 
collections; he had been consigned to the monastery 
of San Dominico, where they keep a hospital for 
lunatics, but made his escape; and having some vague 
impression that I was to be found on the mountains, 
and wishing to take refuge with me, he made his way 
up too. Itookthe poor fellow home, and he has lived 
with me ever since, sometimes quiet, sometimes in 
wild frenzy, but without one gleam of returning 
reason. Often I have fears of his falling into the 
torrent when it is high, and strong with the winter 
rains, or the melting of the snow in spring-time. He 
stands for hours together looking at the rainbow 
spray, and saying he sees his lost child standing ix 
its brilliant arches; but he seldom wanders to any 
distance, from a fear of being retaken by the monks 
of San Dominico, of whose harsh discipline he had 
more than enough.” 

“Noble Don Lorenzo,” said Digby, “‘your tale 
is indeed more marvellous than any in the old 
romances. Many a time have I heard my own good 
and valiant uncle speak of the gallant defence you 
made at the seaward gate of Cadiz, when most of 
the King of Spain’s officers were fain to save them- 
selves, and many a time have I grieved over the fate 
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which by good Providence you escaped ; yet truly it 
was hard measures for a chivalrous and accom- 
plished nobleman to dwell so long amidst savage 
rocks and wilds.” 

‘‘ Ah, my young friend,” said Lorenzo, ‘‘ had you 
been acquainted with the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition, you would know how to prize the freedom 
and safety of the mountain cave. Nature is here in 
her grandeur and her beauty, ever changing with the 
changeful seasons, but knowing no age or decay ; 
and Nature’s God is here, the Ruler of the solitude 
as well as of the inhabited plain—the Hearer of 
_— from the cave as well as from the cathedral. 

iving alone with Him and His works, I have 
learned of how little value are the hopes and the 
fortunes of this world; and how sad is the estate of 
the populous cities and fertile lands below, in which 
freeborn men live in bondage to priestcraft and 
superstition. I have also been enabled to do my 
fellow-man some service, better than ever I did in 
my prosperous time. As a thoughtful, and, accord- 
ing to their ideas, a holy hermit, men have come to 
me with their troubles of conscience or of family, 
which they could not reveal to their neighbours, and 
got no help in from their confessors; and true it is 
that the solitary thinker can see the truth which 
escapes minds occupied with common things and 
cares. Last night, I suppose it was so ordered, one 
came in this way to seek my counsel, whose burden 
was, that through weakness of mind and a strong 
temptation she had falsely accused me to the Inqui- 
sition. Noble captain, she was one of my own 
household ; but I blame her not, the evil lay in the 
system under which my country has withered heart 
and soul for many an age, and my hope is that my 
words gave comfort to the luckless woman, though 
she knew me not and never shall know. Captain, 
her name is Jacinta Martinez.” 

‘Truly, I always imagined there was some parti- 
cular concern on that lady’s mind, yet I did not 
suppose her guilty of such a deed; and truly, noble 
Lorenzo, you have proved that the Christian virtues, 
especially that of charity, may be nourished in a 
lonely out-of-the-world life, seeing you can speak 
with such forgiveness of an act so base and treache- 
rous, and one whose consequences were so fatal to 
you and yours. For the sake of the unhappy 
woman, the tale shall never pass my lips, though it 
is a strange one; but there is something nearly as 
strange to.me, because it touches myself. Noble 
Lorenzo, let me inquire how you came to know so 
much of my history and family, seeing I am of a 
different and sometime hostile nation, and also how 
you came to recognise my face, seeing I had never 
the honour of beholding yours before ?” said Digby. 

‘That is easily told. Of your family I knew some- 
thing through the name and fame of your uncle Sir 
Edward, with which all the cavaliers of Spain and 
England were well acquainted in his day; of your 
history I was informed by the shepherd Elasco, and 
your face I saw, together with that of my own 
daughter, to see whom I stole down to the venta over 
night, concealed myself in an unfrequented corner, 
and peeped through a crevice in the timber wall, lest, 
changed though I am, some of the many who came 
up from the lowlands to Elasco’s feast might re- 
cognise the long-lost Lorenzo. I saw you. there, 
Captain Digby, seated by my child, and I blessed you 
both from my heart. Are your thoughts of her such 
as deserve a father’s blessing ? ” 
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‘‘Don Lorenzo, no man can well speak of his own 
deserving, but I love your daughter as truly and 
honourably as ever man loved woman, and it is my 
purpose, as soon as I can get out of my present 
entanglement, to seek her in all sincerity and devoted- 
ness, for which I crave your paternal permission.” 

‘‘You have it, noble Digby; there is truth and 
honour in your face which give your words more 
weight than the vows or oaths of most men. Strangers 
though we are in nation and language, I feel assured 
that my daughter will find in you a worthy husband. 
I need not say that Rosada is good and fair, for you 
know it, and the heaviest part of my trial has been 
the fear that her fresh and lovely youth might be 
buried in a convent, the home of superstition and 
moral slavery, whose gates shut out alike both nature 
and grace, which is, nevertheless, the woeful portion 
of all the ladies in our Spanish land, for whom fortune 
provides not a dowry or a match befitting their rank. 
In your country my child will be a free woman, and 
in your home I know she will be a happy wife. The 
faith in which she has been brought up is different 
from yours; but should she at length choose the creed 
as well as the man of England, it would be a comfort 
rather than a vexation to me—for, oh! my friend, I 
have learned by terrible experience the evil tendencies 
of our Romish system.” 

‘Doubtless you have, if ever man did; but, Don 
Lorenzo, since I may hope for the honour of being 
your son-in-law, may I not also employ all the in- 
fluence which myself and my family can command 
through our country’s envoys and ambassadors, to get 
the unjust sentence against you annulled.” 

‘Tt is a generous thought, noble Digby, but law 
and justice do not prevail in Spain asin England. The 
judgment of the Inquisition is not to be reversed, 
however false; there is no court to which one can 
appeal against it; to meddle with the matter would 
only bring danger to all parties; my escape from 
the dungeon is itself a crime.” 

‘“Well, then, Don Lorenzo, I have a good ship 
somewhere about the Spanish coast. In it I hope to 
sail with my bride to England, and it will carry my 
bride’s father, too, far from inquisitors and their 
familiars. Seeing you have been so long dead to 
your people and kindred, the land can have few ties 
for you. Leave these savage wilds and the terrors 
that made you seek them. Leave the poor soul in 
yonder bed to the charge of honest Elasco, for I 
know you would not leave him without guardian- 
ship,” said Digby, ‘‘and come with your fair daughter 
and me to England, where I have a good estate, and 
you shall be honoured as my own father.” 

“Noble Digby, I joyfully accept your offer, for 
one grows weary of the rugged rocks and mountain 
solitudes. Years are advancing upon me; my hair 
was grey before I got out of the Alcazar; andI 
would fain spend my latter days without fear in a 
land of light and freedom, where, strange though the 
climate be, I should be no stranger with my daughter 
and her husband. But here I must remain, as it is 
the only place of safety I know, till you have got out 
of your present difficulty, and gained my girl fairly 
from her friends and kin—doubtless, they will have no 
objections, for your rank is equal to the best of them 
—and when you are ready for sea, then send a message 
by any man you can trust to Elasco. Everybody knows 
his venta. He will bring the tidings to me, and I 
will find means to journey secretly, and join you at 
whatever port your ship may lie. You will rest with 
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me to-day, as it requires as much strength and vigour 
to descend these heights as to climb them. To- 
morrow I will show you the way to the gipsy camp. 
These wandering tribes seldom move on the appointed 
day; it is their policy to mystify every one beyond 
their own pale. The Catalan was not better informed 
than other people. You will find them there to- 
morrow; and one advantage of these lonely rocks is 
that, from their elevation, one can see so far. I shall 
be able to show you so many landmarks, that you 
cannot miss the way.” 

Digby was glad enough to remain and rest in the 
cave with Don Lorenzo. The two men were alike in 
character, yet how different in fortunes and in feel- 
ings then—the one so full of hope and ardour, the 
other so subdued and weary. Yet each caught some- 
thing of the other’s spirit in that strange abode, 
where they had met for the first time. They talked 
much of the past and of the future, got better 
acquainted with each other’s history and affairs, and 
parted next morning with mutual prayers and bless- 
ings, at a spot some way below the course of the 
torrent, from which the fires of the gipsy camp could 
be seen; and the path leading down to it, though 
steep, was comparatively short. 

The Zincali of Spain, like their brethren of the race 
called gipsy in all countries of Europe, from the 
popular belief, however it originated, that Egypt 
was their native land, were, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, more wild and shy of the rest 
of mankind than they are at present. In most 
countries there had been edicts of banishment against 
them; but none got them fairly out of its borders. In 
persecuting Spain, which drove out the industrious 
Moriscos and trading Jews, their tribes were most 
numerous, as they are to thisday. Their wandering 
life and encampments in woods and wilds gave 
little opportunity for priestly interference or inquisi- 
torial scrutiny. They had no faith or form of religion 
to oppose the church. When she could reach and 
send them to mass or any of her peculiar ordinances, 
they went without an objection, and continued to 
steal and tell fortunes, as heretofore. They had no 
wealth to tempt monks and informers, so they were 
allowed to live and rove, cheat as much as they could, 
and retain the habits and customs of their race, which 
nobody of a different one was permitted to see or 
share in; and thus, at the time of Spain’s greatest 
power and grandeur, they were the only free and 
fortunate people within her bounds, and in the days 
of her rapid decline, contrived to form settlements in 
the depopulated districts of her eities, and to get the 
public shows, sports, and amusements, entirely into 
their hands. 

Digby found the tribe to whom he had the Catalan’s 
letter of introduction, in the form of a notched stick, 
encamped in a green dell, overshadowed by old 
chestnut-trees and watered by several small streams 
that ran like threads of silver through its thick carpet 
of mingled grass and wild flowers. ‘Tradition said 
that the summer palace of the kalifs of Cordova, 
which Arabian poets describe as an earthly paradise, 
had been situated there; but the only indication of 
its existence that remained, was two or three mossy 
mounds on which the gipsies’ asses were feeding and 
the gipsies’ children playing, while in the hollow 
between, the tents were pitched and the fires were 
burning, with handsome young girls, withered crones, 
and fierce-looking men, all idle and very dirty, sitting 
aboutthem. Digby presented the Catalan’s stick and 
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message to the nearest man, and was received with 
a cold and careless welcome by the whole tribe, which 
was rather a small one. They all took notes of him 
in the gipsy fashion, with keen looks and observa- 
tions in their own language, of which he understood 
nothing. Their chief, who might have passed for an 
eastern patriarch, but for his cunning eyes, made a 
presentation of a gipsy cloak, doublet, and buskins, 
well worn, and by no means clean, for which he 
demanded a price worthy of silk and velvet. The 
chiefess told Digby’s fortune on the spot: it consisted 
of marrying the King of England’s eldest daughter, 
and she had to be equally well paid for the revela- 
tion. They all required to play games of chance 
with him, or to sell him something; but they showed 
him hospitalityin theirown way. He shared the meal 
which was their last one previous to setting out; for 
the hour after, the tents were struck, the asses caught 
and laden with goods and children, and the tribe 
commenced its march northward. 

It was a dreary journey, made in the early morn- 
ing and late evening to avoid the summer heat. 
The progress was slow, and the track was one of the 
dreariest in Spain, over the western ridge of the 
Sierra Morena, at that season bare and brown—across 
the plains of Estremadura, made deserts by the wide 
sheep-walks of the mesta, preserved by rigorous laws 
from all enclosure or cultivation, and by the despo- 
blados, or depopulated districts, those fearful witnesses 
to Spanish persecutions and misgovernment. Few 
travellers could have found their way to New Castile 
by that route, for landmarks there were none; but 
the gipsies held on their march, and Digby with 
them, making himself at home as was his wont, how- 
ever strange thecompany. He drove their asses; he 
assisted in finding forage for them, and wood for the 
open-air fires; he made friends of the children by 
presents of reales and small articles bought in the 
few villages they passed; of the young people by 
sharing their sports and doing nothing that might 
create jealousy; and of the old people by neither 
prying into their tents nor taking notice of their 
private affairs and peculiar customs. The tribe got 
most of his money and all the remnants of his 
caballero dress; the chief exacted a ducat for 
taking charge of his torn winding-sheet and sending 
it back to Seftor Grabo, but he saw the chiefess 
making aprons of it the next day. However, he shared 
their food, their fire, and their shelter, and travelled 
with them in great civility, till they reached the 
valley of the Tagus in New Castile. He could see 
farmhouses and villages, and on a hill far off the 
spires of a city, which the chief pointed out, telling 
him significantly that there was Toledo, and he might 
reach it before noon by keeping along the bank of 
the river; then he wished him good-morning, as they 
were going to encamp on the spot, which happened 
to be an opén heath. 

The morning was pretty well advanced when Digby 
parted from his gipsy escort on that intelligible hint ; 
but Toledo was farther off than he at first imagined. 
Perched on its lofty rock, the towers of the city could 
be seen for many a league. He had walked rapidly, 
but the town was yet at some distance, when the noon- 
day heat induced him to rest for afew minutes in the 
first shade he met with—a vine running wild over the 
broken fence of a neglected vineyard. Wayworn and 
dusty in his gipsy dress, and nearly as brown and 
unkempt as any gipsy from exposure to weather 
and hardships, he looked somewhat different from 
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the gay gallant who courteously called to give news 
of Don Enrique at the Casa de Valdez in Cordova, 
after seeing Don Enrique’s sister in the crowd at La 
Mezquita. ‘‘She would not know me in this trim; 
but who comes here?” said Digby to himself, as along 
the banks of the silent river a gallant as gay as ever 
he had been, and mounted on a beautiful Arab horse, 
rode up to where he sat. 

‘Worthy seiior gipsy,”’ he said, lightly springing 
from his horse, and fastening the long reins to the 
straggling vine, that it might share the benefits of the 
shade, ‘‘ have you seen on your travels a Capuchin, 
named Father Orispano, an aged man, with a grey 
beard, and an austere look?” 

‘‘ Excellent caballero,” said Digby, thinking there 
was either a jest or trick intended, ‘‘I have not seen 
him lately. Is your business with him of the confes- 
sional kind ?” 

“No,” said the stranger, ‘‘it is simply to inquire 
if he ean tell me anything of a certain Edward 
Digby, a gallant captain from England, who has been 
lost to his friends and his enemies for some time. 
You do not know me, senor,” he added, in a more 
respectful tone, as Digby’s look darkened; ‘‘but I 
am right glad to see you safe and well, and would 
fain make good friends with you, as a man on whose 
help and honour one might rely, which is rather a 
rarity in this country. I was that Father Crispano 
of whom I spoke just now in jest.” 

“You?” And Digby glanced at his young, almost 
beardless face; but there was something in the keen, 
deep-set eyes that reminded him of the friar. 

‘* Yes ; a grey beard, a shaven head, and a capacity 
for disguise will account for the change. I have on 
a French wig now, till my own hair grows ; in short, 
senor,’—and he sat down by Digby’s side—‘‘this is 
my story, if you are pleased to hear it. I ama Moor 
of Salee, and my name is Yusuf ben Yusuf; my 
family were descended from the kalifs of Cordova, 
and the Casa de Valdez was their ancient home. A 
great treasure, of which tradition still speaks, was 
hidden under the floor of one of its subterraneous 


store-rooms—every great Moorish house had the like, | 


and Christian occupants have made either wine-cellars 
or family vaults of them—by one of my ancestors, 
when the Spaniards took the city, because the belief 
runs through many a generation of our people, that 
they will return from Africa and reclaim the land of 
Spain. There are those who keep the keys of their 
ancient houses in many a Spanish city ready for use 
at the second conquest. He who hid the treasure 
became a sea rover—it was the common resource of 
Moorish nobles, who had lost land and fortune— 
but he perished with three good ships on the 
wild west coast of your country, sefior, and the 
secret of its hiding-place, and the marks whereby 
it was discoverable, went with him. In after- 
time several men of my family undertook to 
search for it, and among them my unfortunate uncle 
Osman. His fate, and that of his friend Lorenzo de 
Valdez, made my father resolute against permitting 
me to attempt the search, or inquire, after my uncle’s 
faithful wife and infant child, who had accompanied 
him to Spain. But when he departed this life, and 
I was left alone, the last of my line, and with greatly 
diminished fortune, I determined to attempt both. For 
that purpose I came to this country disguised as a 
Capuchin friar. My acquaintance with the Spanish 
priests and people in Tangiers enabled me to assume 
that character with advantage. It shielded me from 
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all suspicion, it gave me opportunities of getting into 
houses and beeoming acquainted with private affairs, 
while my name and descent phe me faithful 
allies among the thousands of Moorish blood still 
to be found in every part of Spain; for edicts and 
decrees can no more banish a race than they can 
eradicate the wild plants whose roots lie deep in the 
soil. In short, senor, I succeeded in discovering the 
treasure hidden by my ancestor, and in removing it 
from the Casa de Valdez. It went down the Guadal- 
quivir in the coffin of a noble hidalgo; to be laid with 
the rest of his line in the Cathedral of Seville, and 
from thence it went to Cadiz in casks of wine con- 
signed to a certain merchant. The festal cups, the 
splendid ornaments and jewelled weapons of my 
princely forefathers, all are there, except the crown 
and sceptre of Abderahman, the planter of palms, 
and the maker of verses, that have survived many 
an age the kalifate he founded. They were made 
of the first gold won by Moorish miners from the 
Sierra Morena, and by special agreement sent to 
Barbary and placed in the safe keeping of one known 
to Moors, Jews, and Christians as Nouradan, the 
merchant of Salee. He also is descended from the: 
kalifs by another branch of the old Damascus tree ; 
and holds the belief—I know not if it be a true 
one—that if that crown and sceptre can be preserved 
among the Moorish race till their stars have com- 
pleted the cycle, a man shall arise out of it to wear 
the one and sway the other over their ancient do- 
minions in Spain. 

‘‘ Better for me than the treasure, senor, I suc- 
ceeded in finding my uncle’s daughter. His wife 
died in her beautiful youth by the hardships and 
exposure from which she shielded her child while 
seeking refuge in the mountain venta of San Juan 
from the evil power that had seized upon her hus- 
band. 


‘Senor, that child is Gulinda, the reputed daughter 
of the shepherd Elasco, and the faithful friend of the- 
fair lady to whose service I believe you are bound, 
Senorita Rosada. Among my Arabian race, marriage 
with an uncle’s daughter is held the most proper 


and respectable. The opinions of nations differ on 
such matters ; but I hold myself happy in having 
won the fair girl’s love, and it is my intention to 
bear my bride and my wealth, with all haste and 
secrecy, away to England. The Moorish land is no: 
longer a safe or pleasant dwelling-place for me. 
After serious thought, and much inquiry among 
many creeds, my mind has cast anchor in Christianity 
—not the system of priestcraft and idol-worship which 
prevails around us here, but the faith which gives to. 
the cloudy sky of your country a light excelling the 
sunshine of more southern lands. The knowledge 
of men and their affairs, obtained through years of 
disguise and investigation, I have used only for good 
purposes. I have honourably paid and rewarded all 
who assisted me ; and I will make a provision for the 
De Valdez family, who have lost so much by mine, 
as soon as I have reached ground where it can be 
safely done. Now, noble captain, your good ship, the 
‘Mermaid,’ has been beating about the Spanish 
ports this many a day, and in every one of them 
boats’ crews have come on shore, with earnest in- 
quiries after a certain Englishman, whom they did 
not name, but the Spanish authorities took to be the 
ship’s captain, and set all their spies, lay and clerical, 
to work for his discovery, meaning no good to him, 
you may be sure. Most of the boat’s crew had to- 
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fight their way back again, and they did it to some 
tune; but the gallant captain has not yet been found, 
and the ship is cruising off Cadiz Bay.” 

“Senor Yusuf, I am truly obliged to you for that 
information ; it is not the first piece of good service 
you have done me. To a judicious word or two of 
yours I owe my escape from a terrible death, for 
though your tale is marvellous beyond most that I 
have read, yet some adventures which have lately 
happened to me are scarcely less surprising, and may 
explain why the captain of the Mermaid is missing,” 
said Digby. ‘‘ You have most frankly taken me into 

our confidence, and I as frankly wish to return it.” 

‘“‘The place is safe, then, senor, or I should not 
have unfolded such matters here. We are at some 
distance from the town, this by-way is but little 
trodden, as you see, and the vineyard behind us has 
been in dispute between two families for fifty years ; 
the last survivors of both are at present begging in 
Madrid, and the vineyard can neither be entered nor 
cultivated till the chancellor of the province gives his 
decision, which his three predecessors have failed to 
do,” said Yusuf. 

‘‘Thereby they have made a fitting spot for my 
tale, which it would not be well for gossips to hear,” 
and Digby proceeded to relate all that had occurred 
to himself from his disappearance in the forest beyond 
San Juan. 
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“Truly, seior, you have learned by accident, or | 
rather mischance, what escaped all my skill and | 
research,”’ said Yusuf, when he had finished. ‘‘ Not | 


only did the wicked Carlos Carpaza and his worthy | 
friend the Catalan outwit me regarding yourself, but | 


the good Elasco in a manner deceived me also, for in 
all our conversations he never let fall a hint from 
which I could suspect that Lorenzo de Valdez was yet 
living. However, since it is so, and since Don 
Lorenzo is determined to proceed to England, which 
on all considerations is his wisest course, what say 
you, Captain Digby, to letting your Mermaid take 
him and my wine casks at once on board? If you 
will give an order to your lieutenant, who speaks 
Spanish, I understand, I will undertake all the rest— 
that is as soon as I have got my promised bride fairly 
out of the Casa de Fonseca, and safely lodged with | 
an honest Moorish family whom I know in Toledo. | 
Then, with your good will, I will manage the other | 
business, and get Elasco and his wife’s consent | 
to our marriage, for they have a right to a voice in 
that affair; and if the Mermaid will but come round 
to Lisbon Bay and lend me a boat’s crew, I will come 
for my Zaripha—that is her Moorish name—some 
quiet night up the Tagus. Your man Lope tells me his 
father used to say it was the best river for smuggling 
in the world. How rejoiced the faithful fellow will be 
to see you safe and well; he is sure it was your ghost 
that sent him the message! I have been trying to 
reason him out of that belief for the last three days. 
We met by chance at the Gate of the Sun, and he is | 
staying with me at the Posada de San Pedro, to 
which Grabo recommended you. Its landlord is 
another Catalan, the greatest knave in Toledo; but, 
like most of his people, a sharp and a useful knave, 
who will do anything he is paid for, and keep a 
profitable secret even from his confessor. Noble 
captain, if I might make so bold as to advise you, 
under the circumstances of your oath to Grabo and 
the concern of the Spanish authorities about you, I 








should say in Spain it is easier getting into trouble 
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than out of it. My name is Rodaz now, you might be 
Lope’s brother, the scapegrace of the family would 
answer best; I could ride into town and prepare the 
honest fellow for your coming in that character, which 
would certainly ward off suspicion till things were 
made safe, and with your leave I will tell you how 
that could be done. Itis the policy of the Spanish 
court to keep England on its side, and your friend, 
my lord of Buckingham, is the reigning man at 
Whitehall ; a word sent to him, and a word from him 
to the Spanish ambassador, would get you a safe con- 
duct to settle your business in Spain, which I have 
no doubt you would do to your own satisfaction.” 

‘Senor Yusuf, you area counsellor worth having,” 
cried Digby, grasping the Moor’s thin hand ; ‘‘ if the 
leaders of your people had possessed half your 
capacity for politic management, they had never been 
driven from Spain.” 

** My people lost not only capacity for government, 
but also courage and spirit, a nation’s best defence, 
before they lost the land ; it is an occult fatality of the 
climate,’’ said Yusuf. 
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NEVILLE’S FOUNTAIN. 


Sranpine in Trinity Street, on either side we have 
the buildings of Trinity College. Trinity has ex- 
panded across the street, as St. John’s has expanded 
across the river. On the one side is the Master’s 


| Court, the latest addition to the Cambridge collegiate 


buildings, built entirely at the expense of the late 
Dr. Whewell. You admire the entrance tower and 
the angle turret, and note with interest that well- 
known cipher, W. W. Opposite the new buildings 
is the vast portal of Trinity, that noble gateway- 
tower, called the King’s Gateway, which to so many 
hearts and minds has such a strong and abiding in- 
terest. The great canopied statue that fronts you in 
the niche between the windows, and which first seizes 
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the eye, is the statue of Henry vu; below are the 
royal arms, supported by two lions. This great tower 
was built by the scholars of Trinity in the time of 
King Henry, and still preserves its original appear- 
ance. The gateway is well shadowed by trees on 
either side, but presents no such frontage to the street 
as is shown by many inferior colleges. But the full 
grandeur is seen as soon as you have passed beneath 
the emblazoned roof of the portal into the great 
court. 

It might more properly be called Neville’s Court, 
the title which is given to the court adjoining. That 
great master of the college, Neville, Dean of Canter- 
bury, built this court, and also the second, or Cloister 
Court, which is also known by the name of Neville’s 
Court. Now let us pause for a moment to gather in 
the remarkable sight presented by this, perhaps the 
most spacious quadrangle in the world. Three gate- 
houses, stately and massive, are before you, the one 
through which we have just passed, and two others. 
On the north side is the chapel, with its tall windows 
and pinnacled buttresses. Opposite is the master’s 
lodge: the broken outline afforded by its fine oriel 
and its porch breaks and diversifies the view. Below 
is the lofty Gothic hall, with its high-peaked Flemish 
roof. The other spaces of the sides of the quad- 
rangle are filled up with unpretending ranges of 
rooms, which seem to teach the same moral as the 
humble homes of ancient Athens around its stately 
public edifices, that its sons live not so much for 
themselves as for intellectual culture, and the great 
commonwealth of which they form part. Up one 


single staircase in this court, leading to six sets of 
rooms, lived successively Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Macaulay, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 


The lofty stone conduit, Neville’s Fountain, always 
abounding with clear cold water, greatly helps the 
picturesqueness of the court. Clipped smooth and 
soft is the sward, that velvet English turf which has 
no parallel elsewhere; but none, save a master of 
arts, may walk thereon. Near the fountain a 
curious sun-dial marks note of time. Let us draw 
closer to the great gateway immediately below the 
‘ chapel. It has a large clock in front, and below is 
the statue of the famous king Edward 11, with the 
characteristic warlike motto—Pugna pro patria. The 
gateway leads to the Fellows’ bowling-green. On 
the south is a third gateway, with four lofty towers 
at the corners, with a statue of Queen Elizabeth in 
her robes, hence called the Queen’s Gateway. 

We will take a look into the interior of the hall, 
which is deservedly one of the greatest shows in the 
university. Long as it is, the number of under- 
graduates makes it necessary to have a double dinner 
there, at four and five successively. As we go in, we 
notice the passage outside. There is a screen on 
which are posted a great variety of different notices. 
They will give us some idea of the way in which 
‘things go on.” One notice mentions the preacher 
next Sunday at the university church—Great St. 
Mary’s; another mentions that such or such livings 
in the patronage of the college are vacant; some 
gentleman states that he is going to take orders and re- 
quests college testimonials ; there are announcements 
that certain professors begin their lectures on certain 
days; such a prize has been given to such an under- 
graduate; or perchance there is an intimation that 
there will be a meeting of the college cricket club for 
the choice of officers. Now, we look into the hall— 
temp. Jac. I.—which recalls very much what an old 
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baronial hall must have been. In the winter months, 
a charcoal fire is still lit in the middle of the hall, 
on a pan or brazier, beneath the louvre or lantern ; 
and on high festival days, when the tables are groan- 
ing with good cheer, and the tankard of the famous 
audit ale is passed along, you see Trinity with 
modern refinement superadded to its ancient glory. 
In the old time, the music gallery above would be 
filled with a band of minstrels, but it is now only 
very rarely used. Sometimes visitors will be ad- 
mitted here, on the principle of seeing the lions at 
feeding-time, to behold the great sight of Trinity 
College at dinner. It would have helped the idea if, 
on the other side of the passage, we had peeped 
into the ancient kitchen, where you may see scores of 
joints roasting at once, and a whole coop of poultry. 
High on the old stone wall of the kitchen are the 
ancient arms of the college—the lion and the roses— 
the old Trinty motto: Virtus vera nobilitas—and, re- 
spectfully emblematic of the good cheer, the shell of a 
vast turtle. From the kitchen, serving men are 
carrying in the viands, and from the brewery the 
tankards. At the top of the hall is the high table or 
dais, where the fellows eat their first-rate dinner, 
and with them a few noblemen, and a lot of gentle- 
men commoners, conspicuous for their blue cloth 
gowns with their profusion of silver lace. As the 
men dine, two college servants pass up and down the 
hall, ticking off the names of those present. The 
authorities are strict about the men dining in hall, 
especially in the Newmarket week. Even if the men 
are not dining in hall, they will show for a few 
minutes, that the markers may take down their 
names. The floor of the hall is of stone, but raised 
high above the ground. The walls are wainscoted 
to their full height with carved oak. The roof is 
supported by carved oak ornamented rafters, and the 
open lantern allows the pigeons to fly through at will. 
Of oak are the fine ranges of tables through the hall, 
and of oak the benches. The lofty Tudor windows 
are stained with armorial bearings, and at the upper 
end the hall has a kind of transept formed by five 
gorgeous oriels, illuminated with the coats-of-arms of 
the peers and prelates who have belonged to Trinity. 
On the walls between the windows are various 
portraits of celebrated men; among whom are the 
great rivals Bacon and Coke, those great poets John 
Dryden and Abraham Cowley, and those great masters 
of Trinity, Barrow and Bentley. Atthe extreme end, 
in gilded wood, are emblazoned the arms of England, 
France, and Ireland; and beneath is the motto of 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘The glorious Semper Eadem, the 
banner of our pride,” as Macaulay wrote, who must 
often have gazed on those glorious ensigns of the 
Virgin Queen. 

How was it, it maybe asked, through what changes 
and what accretions, that this great institution at- 
tained to such honour, riches, and extent? Old 
Fuller shall give us a brief and true account of the 
origin and cause of the foundation of Trinity College:— 
‘There was a general decay of students, no college 
having more sthelenl therein than barely those of the 
foundation, no volunteers at all, and only persons 
in a manner by their places to reside. Indeed, on 
the fall of abbeys fell the hearts of all scholars, fear- 
ing the ruin of learning. And these their jealousies 
they humbly represented in a bemoaning letter to 
King Henry vi. He comforted them with his gener- 
ous return, and to confute their resolution of the de- 
cay of colleges, acquainted them with his resolution 
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to erect a most magnificent one with all speedy con- 
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veniency. Whereupon he seized Michael House into | was absorbed by Henry into King’s Hall, as prepara- 


his hands and King’s Hall, the best landed founda- 
tion in the university. Also, he took Phiswick’s 
hostel, a house unendowed, and allowed the Gonvillians 
(still grumbling thereat as not sufficient compensa- 


tory to his foundation of Trinity College, though of 
inferior importance, was prior in point of date. In 
addition to Michael House, a number of the old hostels 
were abolished, of which the above-mentioned Phis- 
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tion) £3 a-year in lieu thereof, till he should give 


them better satisfaction. Of these three he com- 
pounded one fair college, dedicating it to the holy and 
undivided Trinity, and endowing it with plentiful 
revenues.” An old ms. states that King’s Hall stood 
where Trinity College standeth, by which we under- 
stand the old court. King’s Hall, the foundation 
of Trinity College, was founded by Edward m in 
honour of the designs of Edward 1, who had main- 
tained many scholars here, but did not live to build 
them a residence. Queen Mary added greatly to her 
father’s foundation, and old Fuller explains how it 
came to pass. She called many of the Roman Catholic 
clergy together and consulted with them whether her 
father’s case was so wholly desperate that it might 
not be amended by their holy supplications. The 
clergy said that it was an impossibility, and that his 
Holiness the Pope would never sanction such an 
honour to a schismatic. But they advised her, in 
token of her affection to her father’s memory, to do 
something for Trinity College as the best monument 
he had left, which accordingly the queen did. Queen 
Elizabeth gave a body of statutes and placed the 
foundation on a firm footing. Finally, under Queen 
Victoria, the statutes were revised, and the affairs of 
the college are now administered under the Victorian 





wick’s hostel was the most important. This was 
formerly the residence of one William Phiswick, 
beadle to the university, who gave it by his will to 
Gonville Hall. There were various other hostels be- 
longing to his time before the collegiate system was 
welded into its present shape. From such accretions 
did the great college gather support and stability. 
There is an old map still extant in which are de- 
lineated the buildings of King’s Hall, Michael’s 
House, and the hostels, probably very much as they 
were at the time of their dissolution by King Henry. 
The only part of the present buildings that can be 
recognised in the old map is the chapel, and another 
tower with the statue of King Edward m. The 
greatest benefactor to the college, even beyond royalty, 
was the munificent Neville. Trinity College, which, 
when Queen Elizabeth visited it, was so insufficient 
for her accommodation that she had to go to King’s, 
afforded under Neville abundant and handsome 
lodgings for King James, who was greatly delighted 
with his entertainment. He came repeatedly to 
Trinity, and, we are told, attended chapel regu- 
larly, and witnessed also the famous comedy of 
‘¢‘Tgnoramus.”’ 

The library was begun by the famous Barrow, who 
almost rivalled Neville in munificence. The design 
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was given gratuitously by Sir Christopher Wren. 
There is a story told that Barrow greatly pressed 
upon the heads of houses, that they should build 
theatres where their public speeches should be made, 
which up to that time had customarily but improperly 
taken place in the university church. The heads 
renounced the project, and then Barrow told them 
that he should go off straight to his college, enlarge 
his back court, and close it with a library that should 
be more magnificent than the edifice he had proposed 
to them. Accordingly, that very afternoon, he, with 
his gardeners and servants, staked out the founda- 
tions on which the present library now stands. The 
famous Bentley, who succeeded him, makes an 
integral part in the history of the college. He was 
somewhat high-handed. and oppressive, and was even 
charged with wasting the college revenues. But he 
effected many improvements, especially in the chapel, 
and beautified and improved the lodge. He built 
the observatory, which was afterwards pulled down. 
George u visited here, and dined in the hall. A 
banquet was prepared, exceeding in splendour all 
that had ever been witnessed on the shores of the 
Cam. The king was seated in an elevated chair of 
state, at the upper end of the hall, and waited upon 
by twelve fellow-commoners of the college; Dr. 
Bentley standing by his side, and remaining in con- 
versation with him while at dinner. His majesty 
took his leave in the evening, after marking his satis- 
faction with the university by a-noble present of 
£2,000 towards the eompletion of the Senate House. 
(Bishop Monk’s ‘‘ Life of Dr. Bentley.”) Bentley 
possessed the same kind of European reputation for 
scholarship as afterwards belonged to Porson. The 
controversy on the ‘‘ Letters of Phalaris” belongs to 


the library in the history of that age. A later master 
was Dr. Wordsworth, a relative of the illustrious 
poet, and the father of the present Bishop of Lincoln. 
In his time the new court was built, at the expense of 
£40,000. 

We will now look a little more minutely at the 


library. It is built in Wren’s favourite style of the 
old Italian. One side looks on the river, and the 
other on the court, and in its architectural beauty and 
the freshness of its proportions is, perhaps, the most 
classic building in the university. Below the large, 
noble room of the library itself is the colonnade or 
piazza, supported by a row of Doric columns. Under 
the middle arch is a bas-relief representing Ptolemy 
receiving the Greek version of the Bible from the 
hands of the seventy interpreters. On the stone 
balustrade above the building are four statues, by 
Gabriel Cibber, representing Physic, Law, Mathe- 
matics, and Divinity.. The frontage towards the 
court is profusely ornamented ; that facing the river 
is much simpler. Thecolonnade opens on the bridge 
and the famous Lime-walk, through three gates of 
wrought-iron. To enter the library we ascend a 
staircase of black marble, wainscoted with cedar. 
The coup d’wil on the first entrance into the library is 
extremely striking. Up the central avenue of that 
noble room, 190ft. by 40ft., on either side are book- 
cases, adorned with exquisite carvings and sur- 
mounted by busts; and the niche is closed by Thor- 
waldsen’s noble statue of Lord Byron, below the 
painted window. Much of the carved woodwork is 
by Grinling Gibbons. The floor is paved with slabs 
of black and white marble, diagonally arranged. 
There are here ten marble busts, by Roubillac. 
The busts at the entrance are of Ray the naturalist, 
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and of Willoughby; at the other end of the room 
are those of Newton and Bacon. They religiously 
preserve Newton’s mathematical instruments, some 
of his hair, and the cast of his face, taken after death. 
The latest additions to these busts have been those of 
Professor Sedgwick, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Ellis. 
You may easily recognise Mr. Tennyson’s bust by 
the long, thick hair, which has seldom, if ever, 
known the barber’s hand. Although he was a 
honoured member of Trinity, which he has duly 
commemorated in his verse, Mr. Tennyson left the 
University of Cambridge without taking a degree. 
Something should be said about the literary treasures 
of this library, which ranks next to the university 
library, and far transcends that of any other college. 
Nothing can exceed the interest that belongs to the 
mathematical manuscriptsof Newton, and the poetical 
manuscripts of Milton. Milton’s handwriting, which 
has lately been a matter of special interest, might 
here be studied with the help of Mr. Sotheby’s 
‘Wanderings in Search of Milton’s Autograph.” 
The most striking feature about it is that Milton has 
uniformly a heavy downward stroke, which contrasts. 
strongly with the delicate penmanship of some mss. 
erroneously attributed to him. The number of books 
in the library cannot now be far from 100,000 
volumes. The undergraduates of Trinity have the. 
—, which is very largely used, of borrowing 

ooks. Some of the earliest volumes are the very 
first works issued from the press of William Caxton. 
On the library shelves repose the writings of many 
illustrious men who have been members of Trinity. 
Of the translators of the Bible, no less than ten were 
members of Trinity College, and this great society 
has given an immense number of bishops to the bench. 
But in every department of intellectual activity, 
Trinity College stands pre-eminent. In the library 
we are especially reminded.of Lord Byron by Thor- 
waldsen’s statue, which, denied, not unfittingly, a 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey, has found a 
more appropriate asylum here. Lord Byren kept a 
bear when at Trinity, which he declared should sit 
for one of the fellowships. The bear would certainly 
have had as good a chance of a fellowship as Lord 
Byron. His diffuse literary knowledge utterly lacked 
the requisite Cambridge accuracy. The statue repre- 
sents the poet sitting, his foot resting on a broken 
column; his left hand is holding his best poem, 
‘*‘ Childe Harold;” his right hand is holding a pencil 
to his chin, in a position of deep meditation. Various 
great scholars of Trinity might be mentioned whose 
names, little familiar to the public, are especially 
dear to scholars. Such was Gale, who wrote that 
wondrous work, the ‘Court of the Gentiles.” On 
the copy of the university library we observed a Ms. 
epigram, beginning— 

‘* Not Porson’s self, believe the tale, 
Was half so erudite as Gale.” 


Such was Middleton, who wrote the ‘Life of 
Cicero” —‘“‘a lying legend in honour of St. Tully,” 
as Lord Macaulay calls it, but who is nevertheless 
one of the founders of classical criticism. 

The grounds of Trinity College are especially beau- 
tiful. The river, after laving the wall of the master’s. 
garden, makes a graceful curve that interposes @ 
lawn between the stream and the library. The 
western gateway of the New Court leads over a 
cycloidal stone bridge to the beautiful avenue of 
lime-trees, whose high leafy arches form a natur 
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cloister such as suggested Gothic art, and which might, 
one almost thinks, be covered with the poetry that 
has been written about it. It is closed by a noble 
gate, which was bought by a fellow commoner of 
Trinity, and presented to his college after the demoli- 
tion of the ancestral halls of the Montforts. In the 
distant view beyond is a church spire, that of Coton, 
which suggested to Porson his famous witticism of 
likening the prospect to the career of a college fellow 
—‘‘a long dreary road, with achurch in the dis- 
tance.” ‘The southern and western borders of the 
ground are marked by rows of lofty lime-trees, and 
the north side by an exceedingly noble row of ches- 
nut-trees. The grounds are surrounded by a deep 
fosse or ditch. Each college insulates its grounds. 
On the occasion of Prince Albert’s visit to Cam- 
bridge for his installation as chancellor, a handsome 
wooden bridge was constructed, which threw the 
gardens into one, and the two rival colleges, St. 
John’s and Trinity, became amicably united. The 
rivalry is of old standing. St. John’s College 
vehemently objected to the original enclosure of 
the walks of Trinity College. They urged that 
from time immemorial they had been used to walk 
on the ground to be enclosed, and that their tenants 
had used it in pasturage, and that they would be 
deprived of a convenient place of exercise. They 
demanded for themselves sundry compensations, 
especially that a particular walk should be set aside 
for them. It appears probable that at least a portion 
of their claims was admitted, for St. John’s College 
has a broad walk between their grounds and Trinity 
College. Similarly, St. John’s College complained of 
the conduct of the chimes that proclaimed the hours 
of Trinity, and a softer note was substituted for their 
accommodation. The best view of the new buildings 
of St. John’s College is obtained from the bridge of 
Trinity College. You there see that beautiful bridge 
connecting the quadrangles of St. John’s, which is 
the nearest approximation I have seen to the Bridge 
of Sighs at Venice. It has been otherwise called the 
“Isthmus of Suez ”’—Suez being the English pronun- 
ciation of the Greek word for “pigs,” and that being 
the title which other colleges bestow on the Johnians 
for fast eating in hall, a reproach which, so far as 
our observation has gone, may be shared with much 
impartiality by all undergraduate tables. The follow- 
ing anecdote is told of Dr. Whewell :—‘“ It is said 
that an undergraduate of St. John’s was once loung- 
ing on Trinity Bridge just before dinner, when the 
reverend and learned master was returning from his 
daily canter. He rode up to the youth with the re- 


mark, ‘Sir, this is a place of transit, and not of | 


lounge.’ No attention was paid to this, and the re- 
mark was repeated with yet greater force. ‘Sir, are 
you aware what the bridge of Trinity College was 
made for?’ ‘Yes, sir; to see St. John’s new build- 
ings from.’ And the Master passed on to dinner.”’— 
(Everett’s ‘On the Cam.’’) 

The Master’s lodge at Trinity is a noble abode, 
and contains a series of state rooms. Queen Victoria 
has twice stayed here, and as the Crown is Visitor, 
the lodge becomes for the time a royal palace.’ The 
Judges of assize take up their abode here when 
on circuit. It is, perhaps, not very convenient; but 
a precedent for the custom has been established, which 
it would now be difficult to resist. The lodge has a 
Very fine collection of portraits. Of course, we have 
Sir Isaac Newton (Thornhill), and there is Scaliger 
(Veronese), given by the kindred scholar Bentley. 
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One of the portraits is the ill-famed Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, who was a member of the college. 
Elizabeth herself is there, in her ruff, laced dress, 
flowered petticoat, and enormous sleeves. There 
is a fine large portrait.of Henry vit. Wordsworth 
has written one of his most thoughtful and charac- 
teristic sonnets on this portrait. 

Wordsworth was a fellow commoner of St. John’s. 
After his death, the poem called the “‘ Prelude’ appeared 
—the third book of which is called ‘ Resident at 
Cambridge.” Here are some allusions to some points. 
which we have noted in Trinity College : 


‘¢ Near me hung Trinity’s loquacious clock, 
Who never let the quarters, night or day, 
Slip by him unproclaimed, and told the hours 
Twice over with a male and female voice, 

Her pealing organ was my neighbour too ; 

And from my pillow, looking forth by light 

Of moon or favouring stars, I could behold 

The ante-chapel, where the statue stood 

Of Newton, with his prism and marble face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 


Again, he most beautifully says : 


** Imagination slept— 
And yet not utterly. I could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to the step 
Of generations of illustrious men 
Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, a where they had slept, 
Wake where they waked, range that inclosure old, 
That garden of great intellects, undisturbed.” 

Very picturesque and frank is Wordsworth’s de- 
scription of his early undergraduate days, with an 
honest confession that might be only too often made 
of carelessness and extravagance : 

‘¢ T was the dreamer, they the dream: I roamed 

Delighted through the motley spectacle, 
Gowns grave or gaudy, doctors, students, streets, 
Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gateways, towers ; 
The position strange for a stripling of the hills, 
A northern cottage. . . . 

The weeks went roundly on, 
With invitations, suppers, wine and fruit, 
Smooth housekeeping within, and all without _ 
Liberal and suiting gentleman’s array. 

7k. Companionships, 
Friendships, acquaintances, were welcome all. 
We sauntered, played, or rioted ; we talked 
Unprofitable talk at morning hours ; 
Drifted about among the streets and walks ; 
Read lazily in trivial books ; went forth 
To gallop through the country in blind zeal 
Of senseless horsemanship, or on the breast 
Of Cam sailed boisterously, and let the stars 
Come forth, perhaps without one quiet thought.” 

On the pure, clear mind of Wordsworth, this un- 
satisfactory life, soon past, left no evil effect; but 
such a life has been the ruin of many a young Cam- 
bridge man. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, truly said: “ As 
I believe the English universities are the best places 
in the world for those who can profit by them, so I 
think for the idle and self-indulgent they are the very 
worst; and I would far rather send a boy to Van 
Diemen’s Land, where he must work for his bread, 
than send him to Oxford [or Cambridge] to live in 
luxury, without any desire in his mind to avail him- 
self of his advantages.” 

A greater contrast can hardly be imagined than 
between ‘Trinity College and Trinity Hall—the 
stately, ancient, and richly-endowed foundation, and 
the small college, slenderly-endowed, and newly-built 
from the flames, and hid away ina back street. Yet 
Trinity Hall is an interesting edifice, and deservedly 
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popular in the university. Its personnel stands high, 
and in 1863 it gave the university a senior wrangler. 
There are no river gardens more lovely than the 
Fellows’ garden at Trinity Hall. It is now the 
only college that preserves the ancient name of hall. 
Pembroke. Clare, and St. Catherine’s were all, till 
lately, called halls, but when the University Act 
contemplated the existence of private halls (since 
changed into hostels), then those foundations changed 
the name of hall for the name of college. Not so 
Trinity Hall; it has kept its name with its distinc- 
tive character.. It is essentially a legal college—the 
only legal foundation until the Downing Professor- 
ship of Law was established. In 1851 a great fire 
consumed a large part of the college, which was 
afterwards rebuilt in a little more elaborate style. 
It was formerly a hostel, which a prior of Ely pur- 
chased that his monks should study there. Thence 
it passed into the hands of Bishop Bateman, of 
Norwich, who constituted it a “‘ perpetual college of 
scholars of canon and civil law in the University of 
Cambridge.”’ Fuller says of Bateman that he was 
a man of a very stout spirit, and very well skilled in 
civil and canon law. The college has always faith- 
fully adhered to its primitive intention. It is 
essentially the barristers’ college. Most of its 
fellows are practising barristers. The Professorship 
of Civil Law is attached to this college. So late as 
1849, the society, though not rich, established a set 
of law studentships, to assist meritorious students 
who have taken their B.A. and are reading for the 
bar. The venerable library has the most complete 
collection in the kingdom of the canon, civil, and 
common law. In the handsome Italian hall there 
is a bust, by Nollekens, of that great magistrate, 
the Earl of Mansfield. In short, Themis presides 
throughout all the arrangements of Trinity Hall. 
Yet there are other than legal memories cherished 
by this somewhat humble but learned and honour- 
able society. In the dining-room hang a series of 
portraits of. Archbishops Bancroft, Abbot, Williams, 
and Laud. They are proud of the memory of old 
Thomas Tusser, the English Virgil, as he is called, 
who wrote the ‘“Hyndred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry,” and has also celebrated this college in 
grateful verse. Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, belonged to this college, as also did Bishop 
Barlow, one of the translators of the Bible, and 
Bishop Sherlock. Brave Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who commanded against the Spanish Armada, was a 
member, and the celebrated Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Chesterfield. In any enumeration of the worthies of 
Trinity Hall we ought not to forget two distin- 
guished men now living—Lord Lytton, the popular 


writer, and Sir Alexander Cockburn, the present 


Lord Chief Justice of England. 
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GasriEL Dersavin has often been called ‘the Milton 
of Russia ;”’ with what justice the following transla- 
tion of his well-known ‘Ode to God” will enable 
our readers to judge for themselves. He is certainly 
the sublimest poet that Russia has yet produced ; and 
there are even some who think that this ode is one of 
the finest poems in any language. 

One little incident in his childhood, looked at in 
connection with his after-career, and especially with 
this poem, has strongly impressed the Russian 
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imagination, and led to the belief that he was “ pre- 
destined to glorify God.” Before he was a year and 
a-half old, and before he had learnt to speak, his 
nurse took him one night to a window, to look at a 
comet which was then to be seen in the sky. The 
child pointed to it with his finger, and uttered his 
first word—Gop. 

The first idea of the following poem came to the 
author while he was at vespers on Easter Sunday, in 
the year 1780. Returning home, he wrote down the 
first few lines. But he was in the service of his 
country; and, overwhelmed with his duties and with 
worldly distractions, he could not carry out his 
thought. It haunted him for years; and, at various 
times, he tried to embody it in verse, but without 
success. At length, in the year 1784, he got a long 
furlough, and resumed his attempt. But a city life 
hampered his poesy ; and at the same time the inner 
feeling of a lofty aim so took up his thoughts, that 
he resolved to, seclude himself from all society for a 
while. Unknown to his friends, and-even to his wife, 
he went to the little town of Narva; and, leaving his 
carriage and his servants at an inn, hired a small 
room of an old German woman, and shut himself up 
alone. For several days he hammered at the ode; 
and one night, after midnight, he fell asleep without 
completing the last stanza. In his sleep, as he 
fancied, a wonderful light gleamed before his eyes, 
and he suddenly awoke. ‘The light seemed to fly 
round the walls; and the tears streamed down his 
eyes at the sight. By the midnight lamp he finished 
the poem, ‘‘and” (literally) ‘‘shed tears of grati- 
tude” while he was writing down the words—grati- 
tude for the inspiration which, he believed, had been 
vouchsafed to him. 


I. 
O Thou infinite in being ; 

Living ’midst the change of all ; 
Thou eternal through time’s fleeing ; 
Formless—Three-in-one withal ! 

Spirit filling all creation, 

Who hast neither source nor station ; 
Whom none reach, howe’er they plod ; 

Who with Thine existence fillest, 

Claspest, mouldest as Thou willest, 
Keepest all ; whom we call—God ! 


II. 


Though the lofty mind could measure 
Deepest seas, and count the sand, 
Of the starry rays the treasure, 
Thou no number hast, no strand ! 
Highest souls by Thee created, 
To Thy service consecrated, 
Ne’er could trace Thy counsels high : 
Soon as thought to Thee aspireth, 
In Thy greatness it expireth, 
" Moment in eternity. 


III. 


Thou didst call the ancient chaos 
From eternity’s vast sea : 
* On Thyself, ere time did ray us, 
Thou didst found eternity. 
By Thyself Thyself sustaining, 
From Thyself unaided shining, 
Thou art 11GHT—light flows from Thee : 
By Thy word all things creating, 
Thy creation permeating, 
Thou wast, art, and aye shalt be. 
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IV. 


All existence Thou containest 

In Thee, quick’nest with Thy breath ; 
End to the beginning chainest ; 

And Thou givest life through death. 
Like as sparks spring from the fire, 
Suns; are born from Thee, great sire : 

As, in cold clear wintry day, 
Spangles of the frost shine, sparkling, 
Turning, wavering, glittering, darkling, 

Shine the stars beneath Thy ray.* 


Vv. 


All the million lights, that wander 

Silent through immensity, 
_ Thy behests fulfil, and squander 

Living rays throughout the sky. 

But those lamps of living fire, 

Crystals soaring ever higher, 
Golden waves in rich array, 

Wondrous orbs of burning ether, 

Or bright worlds that cling together, 
Are to Thee as night to day. 


VI. 


Like a drop in sea before Thee 
Is the firmament on high : 
What’s the universe of glory, 
And before Thee what am I? 
In yon vast aérial ocean 
Could I count those worlds in motion, 
Adding millions to them—aught 
I could fancy or decipher, 
By Thy side is but a cipher ; 
And before Thee I am—nought ! 


VIL. 


Nought! And yet in me Thou rayest, 

By Thy gifts and through Thy Son : 
In me Thou Thyself portrayest, 

As in one small drop the sun. 
Nought! Yet life I feel throughout me, 
And, content with nought about me, 

Upward fly with eager heart. 

That Thou art, my soul supposes, 
Tries, and with this reas’ning closes : 
**Sure I am, hence Thou too art.” 


Vill. 


Yes, Thou art—all nature tells me ; 
Whispers back my heart the thought ; 
Reason now to this impels me : 
Since Thou art, I am not nought ! 
Part of Thine entire creation, 
Set in nature’s middle station 
By Thine order, I abide ; 
Where Thou endest forms terrestrial, 
And beginnest souls celestial, 
Chain of beings by me tied. 





“This magnificent picture is seen only in the north, when the sun 
shines brightly on an intensely cold clear winter day. The very snow 
pulverizes; and the vapours, turned into particles of ice, are whirled 
through the air, and glitter like diamonds in the sun. No one who has 
not seen the sight can realise the full ferce of the beautiful image 
employed in the text. As Sir John Bowring says, “‘Ten thousand 
sparkling stars of ice, brighter than the brightest diamond, play on the 
surface of the frozen snow, while the slightest breeze sets myriads of icy 
atoms in motion, whose glancing light and beautiful rainbow hues dazzle 
and weary the eye,”—Specimens of the R-issian Poets, First Series, p. 6. 


TO THE DEITY. 


| Ix. 


I’m the link of worlds existing, 
Last high grade of matter I, 
Centre of all life subsisting, 
First touch of divinity. 
Death to dust my body sunders : 
In my mind I wield the thunders. 
I’m a king, a slave to Thee : 
I’m a worm, a god! Whence hither 
Came I, wonderful? Oh, whither ? 
By myself I could not be. 


x. 


Thine am I, Thou great Creator, 
Outcome of Thy wisdom sole ; 
Fount of life, blest conservator ; 
Of my soul the king and soul ! 
Needful to Thy just decreeing 
Was it that my deathless being 
Pass to Thee through death’s abyss ; 
That my soul, in body vested, 
Wend, by death refin’d and tested, 
Father, to Thy deathlessness. 


xi. 
Traceless One, unfathomable ! 
Now I cannot see Thy face : 
My imagining’s too feeble 
E’en Thy shadow here to trace. 
But, if we must sing Thy glory, 
Feeble mortals, to adore Thee 
In a worthy attitude, 
We must rise to Thee to wreathe Thee, 
Lost in distance far beneath Thee, 
And—shed tears of gratitude. 
J. K., STALLYBE ASS. 
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BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION 
| EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XI.—OLD GRAVES—SUPPOSED ROCK WRITINGS— 
ANCIENT COPPER-MINES. 


| Havine made a journey in vain to a distant hill in 
| search of rock inscriptions, on my way down I was to 
| some extent rewarded by the discovery of numerous 
| heaps of stones situated upon the flat surfaces of the 

rocks. Some of these were in groups of threes and 
| fours, in other cases there was only a solitary heap. 
| Finding on closer inspection that these were graves, 





| Isent after men and tools to open and examine them. 
| They may be described as being simply large piles of 
various-sized stones, from ponderous boulders that 


would weigh over half-a-ton down to small pebbles. 
In shape these tumuli differed very cunaihesiiiay: 
the larger proportion of those I saw resembled 
the mounds in our own graveyards, while others 
were circular, but surrounded by large rings of 
heavy stones, betwixt which every here and there 
gaps or entrance ways had been purposely left. Some 
again were cruciform, the central mound being built 
high above the four arms proceeding from it, forming 
the cross. I counted fourteen mounds on the plateau 
where I first found them, but I subsequently dis- 
covered a great many others. On making a more care- 
ful examinution it was easy to see that most of them 
had already been opened; in a few the stones had 
been taken off so as to get at the interior of the grave, 
and then rudely thrown on again, while the many 
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had been uncovered, despoiled of their contents, and 
abandoned without any attempt at restoration. After 
a long search I discovered one mound that appeared 
to me to have escaped the spoiler, and that I pro- 
ceeded to examine carefully. 

One by one I had the stones taken off, and thus 
completely uncovered the grave without in any way 
disturbing its contents. The tumulus was just seven 
feet in length, and about three feet high measured 
from the arch of the pile of stones. The lower part of 
the pile was made up of heavy boulders, placed side 
by side, and upon these, as a kind of roofing, 
flat slabs of stone were laid, long enough to reach 
from boulder to boulder, whilst upon these slabs 
smaller stones of all sizes were heaped on to the 
height I have mentioned. Nothing could be ruder 
or more clumsy than the way these graves were 
made. On displacing the flat stones, I could just, 
and only just, make out the position of the body, for 
the bones were so extremely dry and friable that they 
fell into dust immediately on exposure to the air. The 
body had been laid upon the bare rock, so far as I 
could judge, for not the vestige of any sarcophagus 
could be traced, and when so placed I am disposed to 
think it was covered up with fine sand brought up 
from the wady, and, lastly, that it was built in with 
stones as I have described. I think the body had 
been laid upon its left side, with the legs bent up 
close to the chest. I did not find any kind of 
ornament in this grave, stone tool, arrow, or spear- 
head. 

My next search was amongst the tumuli upon the 
other plateaus, but I was not in any way rewarded 
for my trouble: only here and there I picked up 
small fragments of extremely brittle bone, together 
with tiny scraps of brown, coarse pottery. Most of 
these old graves were placed as near as possible upon 
the extreme edges of the plateaus whereon they were 
built. Usually, although not invariably, they had a 
bearing due east and west, so that the first beams of 
the rising sun rested upon the grave, and the last rays 
of departing day lingered round it. There can be no 
doubt, I imagine, that these graves contained the 
bodies of those who died whilst the mining and copper 
smelting works were being carried on; but who these 
people were there is, so far as I know, no evidence to 
show. No inscriptions were found upon or in any 
of the graves, neither are there any near the smelting 
works or mines. It is more than probable that 
they were Egyptians who worked these copper- 
mines and smelted the copper they found at Nasb 
and elsewhere during a period prior to the time of 
the Exodus. [I am sorely puzzled to understand by 
whom the graves could have been opened, surely not 
by previous explorers, or we should have had some 
written record regarding it, and most of them were 
too carelessly torn open to lead me to any such 
conclusion. I can only assume that the Bedouins 
themselves must have done it in the hope of find- 
ing ornaments or valuables of some kind or another. 
One reason for selecting these high plateaus and out- 
of-the-way spots as burial-places for their dead was 
undoubtedly to avoid the floods that in rainy seasons 
rush down the valleys, carrying everything before 
them ; and possibly to get the first beams of the sun- 
rise may have been another. 

This grave-digging business occupied my entire 
day, and weary enough I was when [I reached the 
camp. 

April 14th.—Walking down the widy, I was 
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astonished at the quantities of iron and manganese 
ores I saw embedded in the rocks on both sides, 
Of these beds*—“The thin limestones capping 
the hill are, on the western side of Waidy Nasb, 
thrown down to the bed of the watercourse by a 
fault, running nearly north and south. On both 
sides they are commonly associated with ores of iron 
and manganese, which run in a nearly continuous 
bed of varying thickness, as a chain of pockets or 
lenticular deposits, over the greater part of the dis- 
trict. The mineral usually consists of a compact 
brown hematite, passing, by admixture of quartz, 
into an iron-jasper, or extremely ferruginous sand- 
stone. Some of the larger beds, which are from 
five to eight feet thick, contain compact and mam- 
millated brown heematite, in large masses, with 
small but beautifully transparent crystals of githite 
in the hollows. Pyrolusite is also found in consider- 
able quantities in places, usually in large nodular 
masses, enclosed in the iron ore and associated with 
psilomelane. The base of the cliff, throughout the 
entire length of the Nasb, is strewn with masses 
of a hard black hematite, in angular blocks with 
sand-scratched surfaces, having a somewhat scori- 
aceous look. This appears to have been confused 
by travellers, at different times, with the actual 
copper-slags that exist in the same valley. Blue 
and green carbonate of copper, and a little calamine, 
are also found in the sandstones on the same horizon.” 
In several places pits and holes sunk in the beds 
of iron and manganese, clearly point out where 
miners have worked for the ores, but these workings 
are of comparatively recent origin. As far as we 
could make out from Arab accounts, none of these 
workings are of any great age, the most important 
dating from about sixty years back. 

I have seldom seen any place where the hills on 
every side are so utterly bare and barren as at Nasb, 
and consequently very little animal life is to be found 
upon them. In my wanderings I came upon a 
beautiful little speckled grey partridge (Cacabis 
Hayii). A more exquisite adaptation of plumage 
to habitat, to facilitate concealment, I have seldom 
witnessed than is observable in this desert bird. 
So exactly do the peculiar colour and markings 
on the feathers resemble the stones and rocks amidst 
which the partridge’s time is principally passed, 
that the sharpest eye cannot detect it unless it 
moves, and in that way betrays itself. Eagles and 
the lesser raptorial birds constitute its most dangerous 
enemies, and to enable the partridge to escape the 
gaze of their sharp eyes, nature has so clothed it as 
to exactly resemble the tints on the rocks or the grey 
of the desert sand. I have never seen any bird of 
its class that could run with such astounding rapidity 
as this partridge: to say that it ‘‘ goes like hare” is 
simply a libel upon it. I found it extremely diffi- 
cult to make this bird take wing; but once fairly 
up, and if at all frightened, it makes long and swift 
flights. A peculiar note or call it occasionally utters, 
especially towards the evening, very frequently betrays 
it to the Arabs. Its nesting-time is about April, for 
I saw one or two broods of chicken with the old hens. 
The flesh is rather dry, and has a flavour of the 
aromatic herbs and seeds upon which the bird feeds. 
I passed the day collecting plants and insects, and 
brought a goodly store home to camp. 

April 15th.—We started with men and camels early 





* Bauerman, Proc. Geological Society, 1868, p. 27. 
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in the morning to examine some old workings we 
had heard of from the Bedouins: which were about 
four miles from Wady Nasb, situated in another 
curious valley called Wady Khalig. We found that 
at this place mining was carried on upon a much 
more extensive scale than in the iron and manganese 
mines at Nasb, for the obvious reason, that mixed 
with the iron and manganese at Widy Khalig were 
strings or tiny veins of green carbonate of copper. 
This singular old mine resembled the wildest descrip- 
tion of cavern, and extended for some distance, say a 
hundred and thirty yards, along the hill-side. On 
entering the mine, one hardly believed it to be other 
than a natural cave, the roof of which had fallen in. 
At one place the miners had left pillars of rock stand- 
ing about forty or fifty feet apart, in order to support 
the ground above their heads. Marks were everywhere 
visible upon the walls and roof of the workings of a 
small gad, or chisel, about half-an-inch in width. How 
old these mines may be, it is quite impossible to say, 
as no inscriptions were discovered to give a clue to 
the date at which they were mined for copper. It is 
evident they must belong to a very early period, 
when metals were of nearly uniform value, owing to 
their production being confined to a few localities. 
“Judging by the present conditions of mining 
economy, it may be fairly said, that no deposit could 
possibly be worked now, unless the value of copper 
was to be raised to several times that of gold.” Such 
was Bauerman’sopinion. One thing is very evident ; 
the ancient miners took very good care to scrape out 
every nodule and particle of copper from each seam 
and crack, so diligent was their search after it. 

They carried the ore they dug up at Wady Khalig 
to Wady Nasb to smelt. That this was the fact the 
heaps of slag near the wells, together with other 
heaps that we saw at the bottom of the wady, clearly 

rove. The walls of the old mine were actually 
thickly plastered with the mud cells of a slender- 
bodied hornet (Huminis petiolata), a figure of which is 
given, with its mud cells. No one would believe, 


unless they saw it, that hornets could possibly so com- 
pletely cover avery large surface of wall with a layer 
of hard mud-mortar as though it had been laid on 
with a mason’s trowel. The nearest water was over 
amile away, and that only a pool left by the rain; 
and to this place the little workmen had to go, and 
return from, with every cargo of mud employed in the 
construction of their cells. When the pool dries up, 
I suppose they must travel much farther. I watched 
them in the mine busily building, and I afterwards 
observed them at the pool moulding and making 
their tiny bricks of mud. Our common barn swallows 
(Hirundo rustica) had built their mud nests in the mine, 
and it seemed quite home-like to watch these birds 
skimming past the entrance, astonished and angry 
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at such unheard-of intrusion. I observed, too, in the 
mine a large coarsely-made kind of mortar, which 
had been fashioned by man’s hands; but for what 
purpose it was impossible to say, except it was em- 
ployed for pounding the ore in. When crawling into 
the level which had been driven in from the outer 
mine, now to a great extent filled up with mud and 
sand which has washed in by repeated floods, we 
found a great many bones which had been gnawed 
by hyenas, principally those of goats and sheep ; and 
we likewise saw that the roof of the level had been in 
one or two places supported by little walls of 
masonry; but these were certainly of much later date 
than the mine workings, and are most likely the work 
of the Bedouins, who may have converted this place 
into either a temporary residence or a store for their 
grain or other goods. 

Our dragoman was in an awful fright all the time 
we were exploring the old workings, lest a hyena 
should make a sudden onslaught upon him ; and once 
or twice, when some stones suddenly rattled down 
from the vibration of hammering, he well-nigh leaped 
out of his slippers. 

After inspecting this most interesting mine, we 
returned to our camp at Nasb Wells. 
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Irish ProGREss.—First, the entire acreage under crops has 
increased in proportion to the population not less than forty per 
cent., while the value of the aggregate crops is increasing at 
the same time. The produce per head—the divisible amount of 
food—is, therefore, far greater than it was (to say nothing of the 
large quantities of Indian meal consumed) ; and it is not denied 
that the people are much better fed than formerly. Secondly, the 
live stock of farmers and cottiers has increased, and is still in- 
creasing largely, both in number and value. In the course of the 
last twenty years the number of cattle has risen fifty per cent., and 
that of sheep and pigs one hundred per cent. ; while the prices 
have risen variously from ten per cent. to forty. Thirdly, the 
deposits in joint-stock banks have risen in the same period 
from six millions to nineteen, or a three-fold increase ; the 
amount of Irish railway stock ascertained to be held by Irish- 
men, or at least by residents in Ireland, has increased six-fold ; 
while the amount of property passing under probate has just 
doubled. Fourthly, the number of paupers is only one-third 
what it was in 1851 (four years after the famine), and emigra- 
tion has been steadily decreasing since 1863, and the numbers 
leaving the country now are 40,000 fewer than in that year. 
Finally, the people are far better housed than they used to be. 
The percentage of families living in houses of the first and 
second class, and in those of the third and fourth respectively— 
the fourth class being mere mud cabins with one room, and the 
third being larger and roomier, but still built of mud—was as 
follows :— 

1841. 1851. 1861. 
per cent. per cent. per cent, 
First and Second Class | le ia 
Third Class... es a ee 
Fourth Class... ae a a ere 


100 


100 


100 
—Thom’s Irish Statistics. 

RoLt OF THE House oF Lorps.—The House of Lords at 
the opening of the session consisted of 474 members. This 
number is ten more than at the opening of the Session of 
1869. The present roll includes Robert George, Lord Windsor, 
and Reginald Windsor, Lord Buckhurst, neither of which 
baronies had its representative in the House a year ago. Another 
member is added by there being now in the House a Baron Auck- 
land as well as a Bishop of Bath and Wells. There are also 
eleven new creations :—Lord Lawrence, Lord Penzance, Lord 
Dunning (Lord Rollo in the peerage of Scotland), Lord Ballin- 
hard (Karl of Southesk in the peerage of Scotland), Lord 
Hare (Earl of Listowel in the peerage of Ireland), Lord 
Howard of Glossop, Lord Castletown, Lord Acton, Lord 
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Robartes, Lord Wolverton, and Lord Greville, the junior peer. 
On the other hand four names disappeared from the roll— 
Lord Seymour, Lord Kingston, Lord Broughton, and Lord 
Taunton. In saying that the House has 474 members we 
speak of it as full; but there were at the opening of the 
session two vacancies, a vacancy in the representation of the 
peers for Ireland, caused by the death of Lord Crofton, and a 
vacancy on the Bishops’ Bench, owing to the death of the 
Bishop of Chichester. The roll of the Lords for the present 
session omits the Bishop of St. Asaph; his successor or the 
successor of the Bishop of Chichester will be entitled to a 
seat in the House forthwith. The roll begins with the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cumberland, 
still styled in the House list, in parenthesis, ‘‘ King of 
Hanover ;” the Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, attending for the last session in which 
Trish prelates will sit in parliament ; Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
Lord President of the Council; and the Earl of Kimberley, 
Lord Privy Seal. Then come the twenty dukes, who, as 
such, are peers of the realm. Next follow the twenty 
marquesses. One of these, though Duke of Abercorn in the 
peerage of Ireland, sits in parliament only as Marquess 
of Abercorn, the dignity which makes him a peer of the realm. 
Two others, the Marquess of Tweeddale and the Marquess of 
Westmeath, sit as representative peers elected, the one for Scot- 
land and the other for Ireland. The earls in the House are 
128 in number. Among them are four Scotch dukes, the 
Dukes of Buccleuch, of Montrose, of Athol, and of Roxburghe, 
sitting respectively as Earl of Doncaster, Earl Graham, Karl 
Strange, and Earl Innes; and the Marquess of Downshire, 
sitting as Earl of Hillsborough, and the Earl of Eglintoun 
as Earl of Winton. Eighteen of the earls sit as elected repre- 
sentative peers, nine for Scotland and nine for Ireland. The 
viscounts are thirty-one in number. These include the Duke 
of Leinster, sitting as Viscount Leinster ; the Earl of Aberdeen, 
as Viscount Gordon; the Earl of Donoughmore, as Viscount 
Hutchinson; the Earl of Clancarty, as Viscount Clancarty. 
Eight other viscounts sit only as representative peers, one 
elected for Scotland and seven for Ireland. The English bishops 
in the House comprise all the recent appointments, and there is 
still one wanting to make up the twenty-four ; the three Irish 
bishops on the rota are in their farewell session. The 240 
No less than 


barons having place in parliament close the roll. 
sixty-nine of them, sitting as barons, have higher or older 
titles by which they are commonly known, but which do not 


give a seat in parliament. Among them are the Duke of 
Argyll, sitting Lord Sundridge; twelve marquesses in the 
Scotch or Irish peerage, nine viscounts, forty-two earls, and five 
barons. Five of the barons sit as representative peers for 
Scotland and'ten for Ireland. Ranking the peers not according 
to the titles by which they sit in parliament, but the titles by 
which they are popularly known, the House of Lords consists 
of four princes of the blood, three archbishops, twenty-seven 
dukes, thirty-two marquesses, 167 earls, thirty-six viscounts, 
twenty-seven bishops, and 177 barons. The new representative 
peer for Ireland remains to be classed. 

THE Boy WHO WAS HIS OWN GRANDFATHER.—The ‘‘ Family 
Puzzle” in the March ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” where a boy was shown 
to be not only the brother of his own mother, but his own 
uncle, recalls a curious case once reported in ‘‘ Hood’s Maga- 
zine.” There was a widow, and her daughter-in-law, and a man 
and his son, The widow married the son, and the daughter 
married the old gentleman. The widow was, therefore, mother 
to her husband’s father, and consequently grandmother to her 
own husband. They had a son, to whom she was great grand- 
mother. Now as the son of a great grandmother must be either 
a grandfather or great uncle, this boy was one or the other. 
He was his own grandfather. This was the case with a boy at 
school at Norwich. 

CHILDREN’s Parrres.—Children’s parties are among the 
many peculiarities of our present social life. Doubtless children 
have always mere or less had their parties, but the scale 
and style of them at the present day are something quite 
oem a The little guests are summoned two or three weeks 

eforehand, probably by gilt-edged circulars, and in terms 
formal and complimentary. They assemble in the evening, and 
stay well on towards midnight. We shall leave to others the consi- 
deration of the moral consequences to the juvenile mind of this 
early acquaintance with all the forms of fashionable society, and 
shall confine ourselves to a consideration of the physical conse- 
quences, which we take to be injurious and undesirable. Child- 
ren are excited beforehand, and still more at the time. They 
are dressed insufficiently, they dance themselves into great 
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fatigue, they eat and drink at late evening hours what would 
try their digestion badly enough in its midday vigour, and worst 
of all, they lose from two to six hours’ sleep. The ulterior conse- 
quences of this entire disarrangement of their habits and their 
functions are paleness, languor, and the development of various 
other ailments, according to the constitutional peculiarities of 
the children. By all means let children have their own gather- 
ings, but let them be within reasonable hours. Let food be 
simple, dress sufficient and warm, and, above all, let not the 
precious hours of sleep be curtailed just when, by reason of 
excitement and exhaustion, they need to be extended. We 
have heard of simpler nations than ours which have their child. 
ren’s gatherings in the early afternoon, at which the repast is 
plain, and which break up when ours are beginning. English 
parents should imitate this simplicity. What pleasure are 
children to get out of society when they become young men and 
women if they are to be satiated and exhausted with formal and 
late evening parties when they have barely got into their teens? 
—Lancet. 

*“T’vE GoT A coo Noo” (cow, Now).—In the Irish Land 
debate Mr. Horsman recalled the story of a Scottish radical 
of the time before the Reform Bill. He had ever been a zealous 
supporter of the revolutionary lecturers who held meetin 
through the country. One year Sandy’s usual and useful help 
was missed. ‘‘Are ye no going to the meeting the nicht, 
Sandy?” ‘* Na, na, I’ve got a coo noo.” - In like manner 
give an Irishman an interest in his country, let him ,have 
something to lose, and you will make him conservative and 
loyal. A Fenian now was a landless man, with the feelings of 
an alien and an outcast ; he was for the separation of the union, for 
transferring his allegiance, and for invasion; but the tenant 
had nothing in common with the Fenian, except that he hated 
the law so long as it oppressed him. At once change that law, 
and he would be changed. It was the ardent passion of the 
Irish tenant to draw closer his ties with his native land; andif 
they would but let him feel that his country had some care for 
him, and give him something to rest upon as a habitation anda 
home, his whole nature would be immediately changed, and he 
would be enlisted on the side of law and order—all his instincts 
would become conservative. Outrage would have no sympathy 
from him. He would be the first man to arouse the police, and 
to raise the hue-and-cry against the murderer, and to drive the 
Fenian into the sea. 

THE Naprers.—Charles had much regard for the Napier 
family, and we were, from my early affection for the wife of Sir 
George, very intimate. One of the five brothers came in hurriedly 
one evening for Charles to visit their old nurse, Dewdrey, who 
had met with an accident. At that time these fine young men 
were much cherished in London society, but at whatever hour in 
the day, or later, there were found two of these kind-hearted 
brothers watching and amusing their old nurse. She would 
say, ‘‘Come two at a time, boys; I like to hear you: talking.” 
—Lady Bell’s Recollections of Sir Charles Bell. 

BEETHOVEN IN AMERICA.—Our American cousins are pre- 
paring a monster festival as a Beethoven ore The scale 


- of operations promised is even more extravagant than usual—a 


band and chorus of five thousand, with an audience of two 
millions to wit !—Musical Standard. 

ImmoraL LiTERATURE.—We suggested that the offices of 
several well-known low-class printers, located in the purlieus of 
the Seven Dials, Westminster, the Borough, and the Minories, 
should be visited by the police, and that the many stereotype 
plates and standing forms of an immoral tendency which are to 
be found there should be seized. It appears, however, that the 
do not care to interfere with the matter by reason of there 

eing no prosecutor, while the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice has no funds in hand. Each prosecution costs upon an 
average £60, and the society still owes for the expenses of the 
last twenty-eight prosecutions. Under these circumstances itis 
not a circumstance for surprise that the printers in question 
continue with impunity to multiply their indecent publications, 
when they can find wretched men and women to hawk them. 
Since the foundation of the society it has been the means of 
having delivered up and destroyed 129,681 obscene prints, 
16,220 books illustrated with obscene engravings, 5 tons of 
letter-press of same character in sheets, large quantities of 
infidel and blasphemous publications, 16,005 sheets of obscene 
songs, etc., 5,503 obscene cards, etc., 844 engraved copper 
plates, 428 lithographic stones, 95 wood blocks, 11 printin 
presses, and 28 ewt. of type, including stereotype of severa 
entire works of the grossest immorality. The association, 
therefore, deserves well of society, and all lovers of morality 
and decency will do good service by tendering contributions to 
its funds. —TZhe Stationer. 





